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CHAPTER  XXX.
THE   SIEGE    OF   SEVASTOPOL. JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1855.
1855 THE first month of 1855 found every department of govern-ment, and not least the Embassy at Constantinople, absorbed in the effort to remedy the effects of unpreparedness which had plunged the army in the Crimea into that state of sickness and depression and starvation that roused the indignation of the whole people of England. The two chief difficulties that hindered the proper provisioning and clothing of the men were the crowded and disorganized state of the little harbour of Balaklava, and the total effacement of all roads by the frost, snow, rain, and consequent deluge of mud. On 6 January Lord Stratford wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, apologizing for what might appear as an officious interference, but strongly urging the employment of a body of labourers, which he offered to send at once from Constantinople, to make passable roads from the harbour to the camps, and also calling his attention in urgent but very friendly terms to the disorder that was still reigning at Balaklava. In the same letter he remarked that every officer he had seen, both French and English, believed that Sevastopol might be taken by assault without further delay, and that reports were gaining ground of the discontent of both armies at the hesitation of their generals. A gloomy anticipation of failure had indeed begun to take the place of that cheerful spirit which had hitherto characterized the predictions of the soldiers, and there was a general belief that a fatal mistake had been made in not attacking the fortress from the north side immediately after the victory of the Alma. A letter from the ambassador to